into wanton form and irreverent interjec-
tion. To emphasize our words a practice
of literally sealing with blood was some-
times resorted to. For the explanation
of such a practice, I need only refer my
readers to Goethe's Faust.

A recent American writer is responsible
for this statement, that if you ask an
ordinary Japanese which is better, to tell
a falsehood or be impolite, he will not
hesitate to answer " to tell a falsehood ! "
Dr. Peery* is partly right and partly
wrong; right in that an ordinary Japanese,
even a samurai, may answer in the way
ascribed to him, but wrong in attributing
too much weight to the term he translates
" falsehood." This word (in Japanese uso)
is employed to denote anything which is not
a truth (inakoto) or fact (Jiontd). Lowell
tells us that Wordsworth could not dis-
tinguish between truth and fact, and an
ordinary Japanese is in this respect as good
as Wordsworth. Ask a Japanese, or even
an American of any refinement, to tell you
whether he dislikes you or whether he is sick

* Peery, The Gist of Japan, p. 86.
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